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CHARMING feature of Heal’s Shop 
is the variety of the miscellaneous 
adjuncts of wall and table decorations, 
mirrors, cabinets, boxes, candlesticks, trays, 





vases, bowls, prints, and the like, which go 
so far to make or, if they be ill-chosen, mar 
the beauty of a house. 


A discerning visitor to Heal’s cannot fail to 
note that in the bringing together of these 
things a discriminating taste has been at 
work. It might fairly be claimed that the 
question ‘‘Is it beautiful P ” has taken pre- 
cedence of ‘‘.Is it saleable P ” in this selection. 
Hence the characteristic effect. 
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THE DIARY OF 
VISCOUNT PERCIVAL. 


A sien of the revival of the activities of the 
Historical MSS. Commissioners, held in 
‘abeyance during the war, is given by the 
issue, among their series of Reports, of the 
first volume of the Diary of Viscount Percival 
afterwards first Earl of Egmont, containing 
‘the instalment for the four years, 1730 to 
1733, when George II. was King and Sir 
Robert Walpole his first minister. Its 
appearance is somewhat belated for, as 
disclosed by the date of the Introduction, 
‘it was ready for issue in 1916. But, 
doubtless, there were good public reasons 
for the postponement. 

The volume, so unpretending in its buff 
paper cover, taking a little advertised place 
‘among “papers presented to parliament,” 
‘and priced two shillings to a probably 





unattracted public, is of exceptional value and 
importance. The diary in its original form 
is in twelve manuscript volumes. An agent 
of the Commissioners who handled them in 
early days, committed himself timorously to 
the opinion that ‘‘ they seem to be interest- 
ing.” It could only have been a most 
cursory examination of them which could 
have allowed him to dismiss them with such 
faint praise. They merit much higher 
commendation than this. Their nature 
makes a comparison with the works of Pepys 
and Evelyn inevitable. If they lack some 
of the peculiar qualities of Pepys’ pages, 
they compare very favourably with those of 
Evelyn, and commencing as they do twenty- 
four years after Evelyn laid down his pen, 
it may be said that at the least they worthily 
maintain the Evelyn tradition. 

They do, in fact, present an extraordinarily 
vivid picture of the times, a picture crowded 
with figures from among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Of proceedings in the 
House of Commons, they contain a full 
record, such record as is nowhere else to be 
found. Lord Percival, joint member with 
his brother-in-law for Harwich, was a con- 
stant attendant at sittings of the House, 
and laid himself out to be, not only almost 
verbal reporter of the speakers in debate, but 
sketch writer of proceedings also. Unfor- 
tunately, his record does not begin until the 
third session of the first parliament of George 
If., but once begun, there is Jittle to lament 
as regards lack of copious detail. By 
collation of the two works it was found 
that there are some hundred and thirty 
occasions on which debates are more 
or less fully reported, about which Cob- 
bett’s ‘Parliamentary History’ is alto- 
gether silent. And in other instances 
where Cobbett reports one principal speaker 
only, Percival at least summarises the 
speeches of most of those who took part in 
the debate, and sometimes does more. To 
make extracts here from speeches in debate 
would be out of place, but as examples of 
his descriptive turn, we may instance the 
following from an early page. 

‘* Mr. Sands made the moticn, and Shippen, with 
Will Poulteney supported it. Sir Robert Walpole 
opposed it, Shippen saying it was good to rub 
ministers, for it made them the brighter, Sir Robert 
answered, if so, he must be the brightest minister 
that ever was. Poulteney replied he knew nothing 
was the brighter for rubbing but pewter and brass, 
alluding to Sir Robert’s nick-name of ‘ Brazen Face’ 
—ribaldry unfit for the House.” 

Of another occasion he tells 
manner Speaker Onslow ruled debate. 


in what 
The 
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incidents arose in connexion with the enquiry 
concerning the demolition of the works at 
Dunkirk, the reference to proceedings of a 
former parliament and the production of 
papers. 

“The Speaker then got up and said, with great 
resentment, it was not to be borne: That he sat 
there to keep the house to orderly debating and 
that he never saw such liberties taken in flying from 
the point before us. He desired gentlemen would 
confine themselves as they ought to do..... Mr. 
Shippen then got up, and fell a talking in as 
irregular a manner as possible, in so much that the 
Speaker was forced to get up again, and in a great 

assion rebuked him personally, saying he would 
| the grace of God oblige every gentleman to be 
orderly.” 

The student of parliamentary procedure 
will find other pertinent questions besides 
that of reference to proceedings of former 
parliaments raised and discussed in these 
pages, as, for example, whether papers 
called for should be produced in original or 
whether copies must suffice; and the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the introduction of 
the King’s name in debate. 

The first occasion apparently when women 
were admitted to the House to listen to the 
speech of their men folk, and the reason 
moving the Speaker to allow the innovation, 
is recorded in the following entry. 

‘*Friday, May 5, 1732. This day I carried my 
wife and daughter Kitty to the House of Commons 
to hear Sir Archibald Grant make his defence. So 
many ladies said to be undone by the managers of 
the Charitable Corporation induced the Speaker to 
indulge ladies to be present in the gallery and wit- 
nesses of the justice the parliament are doing on 
those vile persons.” 

It was due to this indulgence therefore that 
Lady Percival and Miss Kitty looked upon 
the moving spectacle of the accused member, 
“after a tedious but insufficient defence,” 
casting himself, with tears in his eyes, upon 
the compassion of the House, but without 
avail, and, finally, upon his expulsion with 
ignominy from among their number. 

But the Diary is far from being a com- 
bination only of Hansard and the parlia- 
mentary journalist’s art. This is only one 
feature of it. Percival was also in constant 
touch with the Court, the world of religion 
and philanthropy, and the ordinary society 
of his class. He was a lover of music and 
the drama, an habitual frequenter of the 
coffee-house ; and not neglectful of his family 
and his private affairs and the affairs of his 
relatives and friends, to all of which the 
daily lengthy entries in his diary, in 
laborious long hand, abundantly testify. 

If he was not exactly a man “about the 
Court,”” he was constantly there: yet he 











was not of ‘‘ the dissolute gay people,” “ the 
selfish courtiers,” to whom Thackeray in 
his researches could find no exception. It is 
plain that he was mightily pleased with 
marks of attention from the King, with his 
long conversations with the Queen, and 
with notice on the part of the Prince of 
Wales. 

‘*T went to Court,’ he sets down, “where the 
King again spoke to me, and it was the more 
remarkable because there was a great crowd, many 
Dukes, Earls, &c., and he had spoke twice succes- 
sively before, yet I was the first he addressed him- 
self to after my Lord Russell had been presented 
to kiss his hand. and then he turned to the French 
Ambassador, and spoke to nobody else, but with- 
drew.” 

He was often in attendance on Sundays 
and “carried the sword ”’ in the procession 
to the chapel. 

With the Queen conversations were long 
and frequent, and the subjects and ipsissima 
verba of their talk are faithfully recorded. 
He took a fatherly interest in the young 
prince whose conduct, while he gave evidence 
of an ‘‘ excellent heart,’’ was, however, of a 
kind to operate ‘“‘to the just scandal of all 
sober and religious folk,” with whom Percival 
ranged himself. The Prince’s character is 
among those carefully drawn by Percival: 
that of Sir Robert Walpole, by the way, is 
one of the others. 

Religious practices and the calls of philan- 
thropy occupied much of his time and 
thought, and are punctiliously recorded, 
When he was not able to attend public 
worship, at which he was a frequent ‘‘twicer,” 
he never failed to read prayers and sermons 
at home. His intimate friendship with 
Bishop Berkeley has already been made the 
subject of a work by Dr. Benjamin Rand, 
published in 1914 by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. He has much to say by way of 
story and criticism of the bishops and clergy of 
his day. In the business of the ‘“‘ Committee 
of Gaols,”’ of the Trust for disposing of the 
Legacy left by Mr. Dalone for converting 
negroes to Christianity, of the Board of 
Trustees for the settlement of the Colony of 
Georgia in America, for whose early history 
this Diary is of the utmost value, he was 
closely associated with Mr. Oglethorpe, 
Captain Coram, and others active in the 
effort for social betterment. 

The Diary is full of stories, gathered day by 
day during friendly intercourse around the 
dinner table, at the coffee-houses and else- 
where, and also contains some private 
histories imparted in confidence. The 
number of them would be embarrassing 
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were it necessary to make a selection for 
quotation. To the coffee-house Lord Per- 
cival constantly resorted—‘‘I spend every 
day two hours in the evening at the coffee 
house,” he writes, “with pleasure and 
improvement, especially in such public 
places as Bath and Tunbridge, because of 
the great resort of gentlemen thither for their 
health and amusement.’’ And when, as at 
Bath, the Speaker of the House of Commons 
was of the company on successive days of one 
October, constitutional and historical ques- 
tions formed the subjects of discussion, the 
record of which interspersed here and there 
with a racy anecdote, fills half a dozen pages 
of the printed volume and many more pages 
of the original. 

To music, the opera and the drama Percival 
was devoted and references and allusions 
are numerous throughout. ‘‘ Hendel from 
Hanover ”’ was in his view, “‘a man of the 
vastest genius and skill in music that perhaps 
has lived since Orpheus,” and seldom did he 
miss attendance at performances of Handel’s 
works. He was himself an instrumentalist ; 
his children’s voices were carefully trained. 
Hearing Signor Fabri sing, he at once en- 
gaged him “‘to teach my daughter at three 
guineas for ten times.’’ On every other 
Friday during the winter months he had a 
private concert at his own house, at which 
amateurs and professionals jointly per- 
formed to an audience of his friends. The 
works and abilities of musicians, foreign and 
native, pass continually under review. 

In fine, the diary is a comprehensive 
view of the men and manners and occurrences 
of these four years. R. A. Roberts. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
(See 12 S. iii, 500; vi. 288; 308, vii: 2, 25, 
105.) 


HEWETSON OF BALLYSHANNON, 
CO. DONEGAL. 


I am greatly indebted to Mrs. R. J. Reynolds 
of The Mullens, Ballyshannon, for the extracts 
from the Kilbarron and Drumholme vestry 
books and registers, also for many particulars, 
and assistance in compiling this pedigree, to 
the late Sir Edmund T. Bewley Knt., who 
searched the records at the Four Courts and 
Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin, very 
thoroughly in this connection. 

Christopher Hewetson, Vicar of Swords, 
died April 5, 1633 (Funeral Entry, Ulster’s 
Office) and was buried in the chancel of the 











Church of St. Columba, Swords. Wilk 
dated March 31, 1633.* Letters of Admon. 
with the Will annexed granted April 23, 
1633, to the Rev. Robert Wilson, Dean of 
Ferns, during minority of children, Letters 
of Admon. dated May 6, granted May 15, 
1658, to Christopher Hewetson of Thomas- 
town, co. Kilkenny, gent; Michael Hewet- 
son of Ballyshannon, co. Donegal, gent ; 
and Rebecca Foster otherwise Hewetson: of 
Baltrea (or Ballintra) co. Dublin, widow; 
children of the deceased. Appointed 
Treasurer of Christ Church, Dublin,“ by 
Letters Patent March 13, 38 Eliz. (1596). 
Prebend of Howth and St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Dublin. He married firstly, Susan 
Sigin of the County of Southampton, and by 
her had issue :— 

I. William Hewetson, M.A., Curate of 
St. Werburghs, Dublin, 1660-1676. He 
married Elizabeth the dau. of Thomas. 
Ram, D.D., Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin,. 
and had issue :— 

(i) Christopher Hewetson, born 1632, 
died March 12, 1698/9, aged 66 years (M.I.). 
Bur. at Mylerstown, co. Kildare. Wili . 
dated Nov. 4, 1698. Codicil March 4, 1698/9 
Proved April 22, 1699. Ordained Priest 


* The Nuncupative Will of Christopher Hewet- 
son, clerk, Treasurer of the Blessed Trinity, 
Dublin, deceased made and declared a little 
before his death being the last day of March 1633, 
in manner and form following or words to the 
like effect, viz.—that the said Christopher 
Hewetson being weak in body but of perfect 
memory and understanding did Will and bequeath 
his Soul to God, from whom he had it and his 
body to be buried in the Chancel of Swords, and 
for his temporal goods, that God hath blessed 
him withall, he thus disposed of them, viz.—to 
his eldest son William Hewetson, he did Will, 
give and bequeath his Lands of Clonough together 
with the Lease of Tandoegee if it could be made 
good, and also his Mills in Swords with the rest 
of his Freehold there. 

For his daughter Elizabeth Hewetson she had 
her portion almost already, what is behind, he 
did Will that it should be paid to her husband so- 
soon as conveniently it Might be, for the rest 
of his Goods, Credits and Chattels he did leave 
them to his dear wife, Rebecca Hewetson, and 
to his four children that God had given him by 
her, viz.—Christopher Hewetson, Thomas Hewet- 
son, Michael Hewetson and Rebecca Hewetson, 
and he did desire and appoint his loving Friend 
and Cousin Mr. Robert Wilson, Dean of Ferns, 
to be Overseer and Tutor of his said children, 
and also his Will was, and he earnestly desired 
his said wife Rebecca Hewetson to be ordered 
and ruled by the said Dean Wilson touching her 
jointure and portion of his goods which he gave 
her, and so desired God to bless them all. 

In the presence of us whose names are gub- 
scribed (signed) Rebecca Hewetson, Robert. 
Wilson, William Hewetson, Elizabeth Hewetson. 
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-and Deacon 1647, B.A., Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
1654. Prebendary of Drumholme and Vicar 
of Kilbarron, 1661-7, Dio. of Raphoe,* 
afterwards Curate of Carbery, Dio. of Kil- 
dare. He married Ann dau. of Richard 
Janns of Blackcastle, co. Meath, named in 
the Will of her father, dated Nov. 22, 1687, 
proved Dec. 21, 1688 ; and had issue a son :— 

William Hewetson, of Clonuff, co. Kildare. 
Purchased June 9, 1703, the town and lands 
of Ballinderry in the barony of Carbery, 
eo. Kildare, he married firstly, marriage 
licence dated Feb. 7, 1667, Anne daughter 
of.... Roe of St. Michan’s Parish, Dublin, 
and secondly, marriage licence dated May 30, 
1676, Elizabeth dau. of....Calder of St. 
Bride’s Parish, Dublin. 

(ii) Thomas Hewetson. Will dated 1699, 
Curate of Carbery, co. Kildare, 1695. 

(iii) Michael Hewetson, born 1643, Bur. 
at Mylerstown, co. Kildare. Letters of 
Admon. granted March 10, 1724 to his niece 
Cassandra Cope, otherwise Palmer.t 
Matriculated Trin. Coll. Dublin July 18, 
1660, B.A., 1665: M.A., 1683. Rector of 
Swords, Oct. 24, 1672. Rector of Clashran, 
Aug. 3, 1674. Prebendary of Tassagard in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral Dublin, Oct. 19, 


1675; Vicar of St. Audoen’s, Dublin, 
Feb. 12, 1678. Archdeacon of Armagh, 
Nov. 9, 1693, He died about 1723/4. 


The following entry is taken from the Kil- 

barron Vestry Book, co. Donegal :— 
“©1718. May. Whereas the Revd. Mr. Arch. 

deacon Michael Hewetson out of his good will ty 





Probate granted to Christopher Hewetson of 
Thomastown, co. Kilkenny, gentloman, Michael 
Hewetson of Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal, gentle- 
man, and Rebecca Forster alias Hewetson of 
Baltrea, Co. Dublin, Widow, 18 May, 1633. 

* According to the ‘First Fruits” returns in 
the Public Record Office, Dublin, the Rev. 
Christopher Hewetson was collated and inducted 
as Prebendary of Drumholme and Vicar of 
Kilbarron, 27 April, 1661. He seems to have 
resigned the Prebend or Rectory of Drumholme 
on or about the 8th of August 1666, when Gavin 
Hamilton was collated thereto. He retained 
Kilbarron until 1668, when he resigned it also, 
and the Rev. Richard Iuett (?) was appointed in 

8 " 
The Rev. Christopher Hewetson had succeeded 
to some landed property on the death of his 
father, and this no doubt led to his resignation of 
the benefices held in the diocese of Raphoe. 


+ Administration of the Estate of the Rev. 
Michael Hewetson, late of Ballyshannon, Co. 
Donegal, who died intestate was granted to 
- Cassandra Cope alias Palmer, wife of Erasmus 
Cope of Dublin Goldsmith, the natural and 
legitimate descendant of the said defunct, 10 





March, 1724. 


the Town and Parish of Ballyshannon particularly 


is willing and desirous to erect a schoolhouse in 
the yard belonging to the Church for its better 
security, and to be always in the eye of the Parish. 

“We therfore, the Minister, Churchwardens 
and Parishioners thankfully accepting of this kind 
offer, doe unanimously agree that so much of 
the Churchyard along the South side, and the 
East end (where no corps are buried) shall be and 
hereby is granted and given (as far as in us lies) 
to the said good and charitable worke as witnesse 
our hands this 11th of May 1718.” 

James Forbes, Minister. 


Hen Irwin ) 
Ja. Scott f Ch. Wardens 


Thos. Atkinson. Hen. Coddon. 
Wm. fforbes. Jo. Fitzgerald. 
Thos. Dickson. Henry Davis. 
John Jennings Thos, Carr. 

(iv) Deborah Hewetson who married 
Edmond Palmer of Dublin. Marriage 
License dated Jan. 13, 1668, and had issue :— 

(1.) Robert Palmer. 

(2.) Cassandra Palmer, who had Admon. 
to the Will of her Uncle Michael Hewetson, 
granted to her March 10, 1724. She married 
Erasmus Cope of Dublin, Goldsmith. 

II. Elizabeth Hewetson, who married 
Charles Foster, Alderman and Mayor of 
Dublin, M.P. for Swords. 

The Rev. Christopher Hewetson married 
secondly, Rebecca Okes, and by her had 
issue, three sons and one daughter :— 

I. Christopher Hewetson, of Thomastown, 
co. Kilkenny, M.P. for Swords, 1642-61, he 
married....16....at St. Bride’s Church, 
Dublin, Jane dau. of Robert Burdett of 
Thomastown and widow of Thomas Jennings. 

II. Thomas Hewetson, died s.p. prior to 
May, 1658. 

III. Michael Hewetson of Ballyshannon, 
co. Donegal. Named in Hearth Money 
Rolls, 1663 and 1665 for co. Donegal as owner 
of 2 Hearths. Agent and manager for 
Thomas Lord Folliott over his Donegal 
Estates, 1649-1655, and over his Donegal 
and Fermanagh Estates 1660-1667.* In- 
cluded in the Act of Attainder passed by 
the Parliament held by James II. in Dublin 
in 1689. He married Laurentine dau. of 
Edward Hill of Rathbone, co. Mayo (whose 
Will dated May 14, 1671, was proved June 20, 
1675 by his widow Ellinor, who remarried 
with James Wilson), and by her had issue :— 

(i) Michael Hewetson of Coolbeg, co. 
Donegal, born 1667, died Nov. 2, 1753, aged 
* According to a Chancery Bill filed by Thomas 
Lord Folliott against Michael Hewetson on 25th 
May, 1667, and a Bill filed by Michael Hewetson 
against Thomas Lord Folliott and Joan Folliott 
on the 3rd November, 1685. 
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86, and was bur. at Ballyshannon, co.| Administration Bond dated Oct. 3, 1717, 
Donegal (M.I.) Although apparently not|was granted to his wife Mary and son 
included with his father in the list of persons | Francis. 

attainted by James II. in 1689, he accom- IV. Rebecca Hewetson, of Ballintra, co. 
panied him to England, returning to Ireland | Dublin, married the Rev. Richard Foster or 
when the authority of William Ill. had been| Forster son of Sir Christopher Foster or 
established, and in 1695 and 1697, he was | Forster, Lord Mayorof Dublin. Of Baltrea, 
one of the Commissioners for assessing the | co. Dublin, Clerk. In his Will dated Oct. 13, 
Poll Tax under the Statutes of Will. III. c. 15/1657, proved Jan. 20, 1659, by Rebecca- 
and 9 Will. III. c. 8. In 1698 he held a/| Foster or Forster, his widow, he desired to 
similar post for assessing the Tax granted | be bur. in the Church of Swords, and by her 
under the Statute 10 Will. III. c. 3. His /left issue, two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Will dated Sept. 17, 1753, was proved Dec. | Jane, and a son, Richard Foster or Forster 
10, “onsen = : ~ gave = acreage = nm 'who married Elizabeth Dunsterville. 
nephew Colonel Francis Reynolds, and his| 4; ; ° 

brother John Reynolds his freehold called Ps id pe Mon ve fa 
Farsetmore, as also his farm of Coolbeg | the following refer to the Michael Hewetson 
which he held by Lease from Trinity Coll. | ~15 died in. 1753. 

Dublin, by the name of Coolremen and) «1735, May 9th.....Church to be rebuilt, the 
Keeren with his Dwelling House, &c., on | seven following gentlemen to be empowered to 
the same, also the three leases he held from | appoint Situation, &c.:—Mr. Wm. Dickson,. 
the See of Raphoe, viz., Kilcar, Killrean, | Mr. John Dickson, Mr. Michael Hewetson, Mr. 
and Strabele with Salmon Fishing, the Feves —— Mr. Tho, a Mr. a 
Customs of the Fairs and Markets of the | Vicars Major John Folliots (Geo. Spem, 
town of Raphoe, their heirs failing, then to) «4738. he following appointed to borrow 
Lieutenant William Reynolds and his heirs, | money not exceeding £150, &c., &c., for carrying 
and failing of heirs to him, to William | on building of new church: Coll?! John ffolliott,. 


Reynolds of Londonderry, Merchant, and to Fy Fc en lsc dr Patsy 
. NJ a =e 2 ° |) Mr. John Jennings, Mr. . oncannon, Mfr. ° 
Ensign Faulkner, and failing their heirs “TI Davis, Mr. John Atkinson, Mr. Henry Major, Mr. 


leave to Dr. James Reynolds the said Free- | thomas Dickson, and Mr. Wm. Dickson, junr. 
hold and Farms, and also the sum of £10 a | - In 1743 portions of ground in various: 


year, &c.’> He mentions his niece Mary | --- r ' de 
( parts of the New Church as indicated on @- 
Ghambers and her husband Capt. Brook plan mentioned were granted to different 


Chambers ; his niece Ellinor Dundasse; his sy 4: 
° : ee coat embers for the building of seats thereon, 
niece Rebecca lds; his nieco F 3 | : : 

ca Reynolds; his niece Frances and amongst others it mentions :—‘‘ and. 


povon and her four children ; his niece Lory | the half of No. 24 for Mr. Michael Hewetson.” 
Reynolds, &e. _ For the foregoing Iam, as I have said, 

(ii) Anne Hewetson, named as Legatee indebted to Mrs. R. J. Reynolds of the 
in the Will of Sir Henry Caldwell dated |Mullens, Ballyshannon, who has also 
June 27, 1721, proved Jan. 19, 1726. collaborated with me in compiling this and 
ii) Mary (1) Hewetson, wito mecviea |Coue Resaeees sieting te Eeyaceah ar 
William Reynolds of Donegal, gent. [See Ce ree ee ree ee 
pedigree of Reynolds of Coolbeg, co. Donegal}. Henry Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 











AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 S. ii. passim ; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329; 
vii. 83, 125, 146.) 


The next Cavalry Regiment (p. 65)—Ligonier’s Regiment of Horse—was raised jim 
December 1688, by William, 4th Earl of Devonshire, in support of the cause of William, 
Prince of Orange. It was equipped as a Regiment of Cuirassiers, and ranked as the 10th 
Regiment of Horse. In 1746 it ranked as the “ Fourth Irish Horse.” In 1788 it became 
the “7th Regiment of Dragoon Guards,” the title ‘Princess Royal’s” being added in 
April of that year. This title, slightly altered, the Regiment still (1920) retains. 
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Major General Ligonier’s Dates of their Dates of their 


Regiment of Horse. present commissions first Commissions. 
Colonel as -» J» Ll. Ligonier (1): .. -e 18 July 1720 Captain, 20 Feb. 1702-3¢ 
Lieutenant Colonel .. Francis Ligonier(2) .. he Ensign, 23 Dec. 1711. 
Major on .- William Gee (3) -- 15 Dec. 1738 Ensign, 18 Mar. 1717. 


{Daniel Webb (4) =e -- 20 May 1732 Ensign, 20 Mar. 1720 
Captains aa .- , Richard Maddan we -. 24 Jun. 1733 Ensign, 14 Aug. 1721. 
Richard Prescott (5) .. -« 15 Dec. 1738 Ensign, 22 April 1712. 
‘Captain Lieutenant Solomon Desbrisay .. -» 15 Dec. 1738 Cornet, 22 Aug. 1717. 
George Robinson (6) Fe 23 Dec. 1732 Ensign, 24 Mar. 1708. 
Loam. Richardson (7) 15 Nov. 1734 Ensign, 24 Feb. 1713. 
Gieutenants .. -- 4 William Waldron a 10 Jan. 1734 Cornet, 21 Jan. 1720. 
Anthony Morgan 7" 15 Dec. 1738 Cornet, May 1718. 
Francis Steuart a 21 June 1739 Cornet, May 1735. 
Jeffrey Amherst (8) 19 July 1735 
Thomas Congreve 16 Dec. 1738 
William Hucks (9) 19 June 1739 
Cornets oe ** \ Charles Robenson 20 June 1739 
Charles Sibourg * 30 Aug. 1739 
Nathanael Cholmley .. 31 Aug. 1739 


The following names are added in ink on the interleaf :— 

Henry Campbell _... -« 28 April 1740 

( Matthew Richardson. . -- 19 July 1740 

Cornets .. ee \Stephen Moore.. a -» 1 Aug. 1741 
( Pennefather oe oe ditto. 


‘ni fl) zoom, tenia, transferred to the 2nd Dragoon Guards in 1749. Died.April 28, 1770, aged 91. 

(2) Younger brother of the above. Appointed to the Coloneley of the 48th Foot in April, 17465, 
and of the 13th Dragoons in October of the same year. Died in 1746. See ‘D.N.B.’ 

(3) Appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 20th Foot, Mar. 29, 1742. Commanded it at the battle of 
Fontenoy, 1745, in which he was killed. 

(4) Lieut.-Colonel of the regiment, May 27, 1745. Appointed Colonel of the 48th Foot, Nov. 11, 
1755 ; of the 8th Foot, Dec. 18, 1766; and of the 14th Dragoons, Oct. 20, 1772. Lieut.-General, 
Jan. 19, 1761. Died Nov. 11, 1773. 

(5) Of North Clonmore, Co. Tipperary. Had served in this regiment since 1715. Died 1747. 

(6) Captain-Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1741. 

(7) Leming Richardson. Fort-Major, Duncannon Fort, Feb. 18, 17465. 

(8) Lieutenant, July 19, 1740. Afterwards 1st Baron Amherst (1776); Field-Marshal (1796), 
ec. Died Aug. 3, 1797. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

(9) Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1740. 


eeee 
6 « w @ 
eee eee 





J. H. Lesxiz, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 
(T'c be continued.) 





Epwarp FarLey or ‘FArtEy’s Exeter | the proprietor of Brice’s Weekly Journal, the 
Journau.’— The Farley Family are well | Whig opponent of Edward Farley, challenged 
known as pioneers of provincial journalism | him to reprint this and, unfortunately, 
and probably Edward Farley was the son | Farley took his advice. 

-of Samuel Farley, about whom a great deal | The sequel was told in Henry Stonecastle’s 
has been written. Edward was the pub- | (I do not think this name is a pseudonym) 
lisher of Farley’s Exeter Journal, represented | Universal Spectator and Weekly Journal in 
at the British Museum by No. 169, for Aug. | the following year 1729. 
19, 1726, to No. 286, for Nov. 8, 1728 (most On March 15 Stonecastle reparted that 
of the intervening numbers are missing). | Farley had been sent from Newgate to 
The Farleys seem to have been Jacobites | Exeter to be tried for High Treason at the 
and this fact cost Edward his life. On| ensuing assizes and, on April 5, printed a 
Aug. 24, 1728, Mist, the Jacobite proprietor | letter from Exeter, as follows :— 
of Mist's Journal prefaced his paper by an} ‘Exon. March 31. The Court sat this morning 
attack upon the House of Hanover, which | 4t the Guildhall, exactly at six, and proclamation 
‘took the form of a Persian allegory; and, | a —> pone ~— Fe “gt 
° i r. war ariey, 
an bod result, ~ vd the continent—probably suatiiediiar Mist's Journal, August 24, was’ read. 
us escaping the hangman. Andrew Brice, ' But before he pleaded, thereto, Mr. Serjeant 
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Byre, one of the counsel for the prisoner desired to 
compare the copy of the Indictment with the 
original record, and, finding that the word 
* transgression ’ was in the copy deliver’d to the 
prisoner at the Bar, and not in the Caption of the 
Record, Mr. Farley was remanded back to South- 
gate Prison till next Assizes.”’ 

Finally, on May 24, 1729, Stonecastle 
reported Farley’s death :— 

“Mr. Farley, the Exeter printer, who was 
charged with High Treason for reprinting Mist’s 
Journal of Aug. 24 last, died in the gaol there last 
week.” 

The lot of a Jacobite printer in the 
eighteenth century does not seem to have 
been an enviable one. 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN AS FELLOWS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Acting 
upon ‘N. & Q.’s’ own motto and advice: 
““When found, make a note of,’ IT am 
anxious to enshrine in its pages the fact— 
emphasizing the rapid progress made by 
women following on their recent political 
enfranchisement—-of their admission to the 
ranks of another of our learned societies, 
whose doors have hitherto been closed 
against them. 

Amongst the names of Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, notified 
as having been duly electsd on June 3 last, 
appear those of Mrs. Strong, and Miss 
Graham—the first two ladies, so far as I 
am aware, who have ever been so elected. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


BossvET oN THE HousE oF Harspurc.— 
The present unfortunate position of the 
members of the ancient House of Hapsburg 
recalls the prophetic words of Bossuet in 
his “Oraison Funébre de Marie-Thérése 
D’Autriche, Infante d’Espagne, Reine de 
France et de Navarre ” delivered at Saint- 
Denis, Sept. 1, 1683. 

“ Que s’il faut venir au particulier de l’auguste 
maison d’Autriche, que poeut-on voir de plus 
illustre que sa descendance immédiate, ou, durant 
espace de quatre cents ans, on ne trouve que 
des rois et des empereurs, et une sigrand affluence 
psa sevelen, avec + — et tant de 

a@ prev fl 
en serait enelaueie Pte sa ctiatiaactlia asin: 
ANDREW DE TERNANT, 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Fmst Jews Apmirrep To PaRLIAMENT.— 
Mr. M. L. R. Breswar, in his note on the 
Jubilee of the United Synagogue (ante, p. 127) 
is doubly in error in referring to the late Mr. 


London (‘the first Hebrew admitted to the 
House as such’’). This gentleman never 
represented or even contested the City, but 
he sat for North Paddington from the 
General Election of November, 1885, until 
his death in June, 1887. So far from his being 
“the first Hebrew admitted tc tne House 
as such,’’ he was not even the first of his 
name and religion te come to St. Stephens, 
that having been the late Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
Q.C., the great authority on international 
law, who was returned for Southwark in 
1880, and remained a member until February, 
1888, when he resigned. The first Jew to be 
elected was Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
for the City of London at the dissolution of 
1847; but he was not allowed to take his 
seat, despite the many struggles and vicissi- 
tudes, until 1858, to be followed into Parlia- 
ment the next year by another co-religionist, 
Alderman David Solomons, who was re- 
turned for Greenwich. 
ALFRED ROBBINS. 


James II. died Sept. 6, 1701, and so 
nobody would think of finding an account of 
a Requiem for him in the Protestant pages 
of De Blainville’s “‘ Travels.”” But at vol. ii., 
pp. 483-5 on Sept. 24, 1707, this interesting 
traveller writes :— 

“This Morning we, and all the British Nobility 
and Gentry at Rome, went to the Church of St. 
Laurence in Lucina, where a solemn funeral Ser- 
vice was performed for the late James II, King 
of England, by Order of Cardinal Charles Bar- 
berini, Brother to the Prince of Palestrina, as 
Protector of England. The Reverend Father 
Jesuit Carolus de Aquino, a famous Preacher and 
an excellent Poet, delivered, on this Occasion, a 
very eloquent Funeral Oration to the Praise of 
the dead Monarch. Nothing was omitted, nay 
all the Flowers of Rhetoric were lavished by him, 
to make up a most pompous Panegyric. The 
greatest Heroes in Antiquity were but insignificant 
Men, compared to this excellent Prince. He was 
adorned, said, among many other fine Things, our 
Orator, with all the Moral, Christian, and even 
the Military Virtues. In short, I expected every 
Instant, that heated by his Imagination, and by 
an Excess of Zeal in favour of his Heroe, the 
well-beloved Son of the Society, he would not 
only have raised him to the Skies, but even to a 
Million of Degrees above Lewis the Great. This 
Ceremony was certainly magnificent in ever 
Respect. The whole Church was hung wit 
Black, and illuminated with an Infinity of White 
Wax Tapers. A vast Multitude of Trophies, 


Emblems and Mottos adorned not only the 
Castrum Doloris, or Burning Chapel, but also 
the Walls and the Columns of the Church, with 
the Arms of England on all Hands.” 

After citing three “‘ very remarkable ” “ In- 
scriptions in Honour of his late Majesty,” 





Lionel L. Cohen as a M.P. for the City of 


in the Church itself, and one near the gate of 
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the Church, “ of a most extraordinary kind,”’ 
De Blainville concludes :— 

“ Have we not sufficient Reason to expect to 
see this wonderful Heroz, already raised above 
St. Lewis, and compared to Lewis the Great, in 
a few Years canonized in due Form, and placed 
in Heaven among the Saints of the first Mag- 
nitude ? ” 

Macpherson, ‘Original Papers,’ vol. i., 
pp. 596 sqq, says that when James IT. was 

uried in the English Benedictine Church of 
St. Edmund in the Faubourg St. Jacques, 
Paris, miracles are reported to have been 
wrought there by his intercession. Was 
his canonization ever seriously considered at 
Rome ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Foik-LtorE: THREE Kwocks A SIGN OF 
Deratu.—IJt was and perhaps still is a 
common superstition in Derbyshire that 
there are always to be heard three knocks in 
a hause when a death is near at hand, or 
the knocks foretell the death of any one 
who is then lying sick in the house. J have 
known persons afraid to stay by a bedside 
after hearing such knocks which are not 
attributed to the ‘* death tick or watch.”’ 

Taos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


STRATTON GARLIC AND TEWKESBURY 
Mustarp.—Carew (1602) says that the 
Stratton inhabitants “reape large benefit 
...-from their Garlick (the Countryman’s 
Triacle), which they sent not only into 
Cornwall, but many other shires hesides.”’ 
Peter Mundy (1639) remarks: ‘‘ Stratton 
....Noted to have the best garlicke in all 
those parts.” And Cruttwell, writing in 
1801, notes: “Stratton has long been 
celebrated for its....garlic.”” Mr. C. D. 
Kingdon informs me that the garlic now 
found in abundance in the neighbourhood of 
Stratton is the wild variety. When did its 
cultivation as an article of commerce cease, 
and is anything known of the firms that 
produced it ? 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centurics 
Tewkesbury was the chief seat of mustard 
manufacture in England. Tewkesbury mus- 
tard is mentioned by Shakespeare (1597) 
in his ‘ Henry IV.’; by Fynes Morison (1605- 





17); in ashort survey of twenty-six counties, 
MS. Lansd. 213 (1634) ; and by Peter Mundy 
(1639). The method of making it into 
balls is described by Bennett in his ‘ History 
of Tewkesbury.’ lts pungency gave rise to- 
the proverb, current up to 1830 at least, 
“He locks as if he lived on Tewkesbury 
Mustard.’”” Durham mustard appears to- 
have superseded the Tewkesbury variety 
about 1720. Is anything known of the 
Tewkesbury manufacturers, the time when 
they flourished and the exact date when the 
manufacture became extinct ? 

Bennett says that in his day, c. 1830, the 
industry could have been easily revived, as 
abundance of mustard like that cultivated 
at Durham was then growing wild. Is this. 
still the case ? 

Mundy speaks of the Tewkesbury mustard 
balls as a variety of the condiment, with 
which he was hitherto unacquainted, and he 
ecnsidered them overrated. Whence would 
he have procured “the ordinary sort” 
(presumably the seed crushed and separated. 
from the husk) to which he was accustomed ? 

L. M. ANSTEY, 


THomMAS RicHaRD AVERY, OF BOSCASTLE, 
NortH CoRNWALL, stated in Maclean’s. 
‘History of Trigg Minor’ to have been bap- 
tised at Forrabury in 1785.—Any particu- 
lars of his life, times and lineage would be 
valued, especially any means of tracing his 
portrait and the Cornish newspapers that 
reported his lawsuits, or any sources illustrat- 
ing local contemporary history and manners 
in Boscastle, Bodmin, Delabole and Port Isaac 
from 1785-1858. Replies may be sent direct. 

M. P. WiLLcocks. 

35 Pennsylvania Road, Exeter. 


Brenepicr ARNOLD’s Buriat PLAcE.— 
Can any reader locate the place of B. Arnold’s: 
grave? Inthe European Magazine, June, 
1801, there is an entry ‘“‘On the 14th inst. at 
Gloster Place, Brigadier Gen. Arnold, who 
was taken much notice of in the American 
War.” Possibly The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of that date may be more explicit, or 
less discreet ; but it only says that he was 
buried at Brompton. The Registers of the 


Brompton Parish Church do not yield any 
solution and those «f St. Marylebone, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington, and Chelsea are equally silent. 
Possibly if the burial place of Mrs. B. Arnold 
(his wife) could be ascertained, the myster 

might ,be solved. 


L. G. R. 
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Dr. HERBERT Hawes, Prebend of Salis- 
bury, was a descendant of Izaack Walton on 
the distaff side. A bachelor, he died in 
Salisbury at an advanced age in 1837 or 
1838. He possessed, at any rate in 1836 
(vide Sir Harris Nicholas’s edition of ‘The 
Complete Angler,’ which is dedicated to 
him) certain Walton family portraits. Of 
these that of Izaack Walton by Housman or 
Huysman was bequeathed to the nation in 
1838, and is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. I am anxious to learn ‘what 
became of some of the others, viz., those of 
Isaac Walton, the younger son of I. W.; 
Anne Walton, daughter of 1. W.; Dr. Wm. 
Hawkins, son-in-law of I. W. 

Can any of your readers give me any 
information ? 

W. CourtHore ForMAN. 
Compton Down, near Winchester. 


Dre tA Haype.— Joseph Lancaster, who, 
having an insane wife, was deeply interested 
in the subject of insanity, wrote to Francis 
Place on July 7th, 1813 :— 

** Another wonderful cure having been effected 
by De la Hayde, that of a man sent in chains in 
which he had been kept as a maniac for nine 
years, whose lunacy was witnessed by the Dukes 
of Kent, Sussex. and their whole committee— 
this man is cured in one week and restored to his 
right mind—in consequence I have to remain 
in town....’’—The Place MSs. in the British 
Museum. 

I should be glad of any information con- 
cerning the wonder-worker. 

Swansea. Davip, SALMON. 

_ Mason.—Can any one give me informa- 
tion about the following Masons who were 
educated at Westminster School ? 

(1) Nash Mason, admitted to the school in 
1751, aged 13, 

(2) Robert Mason, who graduated B.A. at 
Cambridge from Trin. Coll. in 1663. 

(3) William Mason, admitted to the school 
in 1724, aged 12. G. F. R. B. 


JosErpH = MartarD admitted to West- 
minster School in May, 1727, aged 11. In- 
formation about his parentage and career is 
wanted. G. F. BR. B. 


SteuBen’s ‘DeaTH oF Naporron.’—I 
have in my possession a beautiful oleograph 
of the well-known picture of the death of 
Napoleon by Steuben. Its dimensions, 
inside the frame, are 3 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 7 in. 
On the key, written in pencil, is the state- 
ment in French that it belonged to Princess 











Murat who died in London, when she gave 
it to Lady Norfolk. 

Frédéric Masson, in vol. ii. of ‘ Napoléon & 
Sainte-Héléne,’ facing p. 222, reproduces 
the picture, stating that it was painted with 
the approval of the companions of the 
Emperor, and that their portraits in it are 
from life. 

According to ‘ Petit Larousse illustré,’ 
Charles Baron de Steuben was a German 
historical - painter, born at Bauerbach, 
Baden, in 1788, and he died in 1856. I 
should be grateful for further particulars 
about him. For instance, how came he to 
paint this picture, and in what year? As 
the children in the picture are all young, it 
would appear that it was painted soon after 
the death of the Emperor. Where is the 
original ? Lees KNOWLES. 

4 Park Street, W.1. 


Necro Drummers.—For how long a4 
period were negro drummers employed in 
the British Army; where were these men 
recruited ; and at what date did such service 
come to an end ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


FairHorn Famity.—I have in my pos- 
session an engraving of four leopards with 
the following inscription on it. 

“Engraved by William Faithorn — 
Aug. 1, 1825.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me if he was a descendant of the cele- 
brated engraver of the same name who died 
in 1691? Is anything known of the descen- 
dants of this great engraver ? 

J. HILLsTORE. 


ORIENTATION OF CHuURCHES.—About what 
date and where did the orientation of 
churches begin ? 

ALFRED §. E. ACKERMANN. 


Wittow PatrerN Curna.—A number of 
years ago I can remember that what was 
called the Willow Pattern was in very 
common use for china breakfast and dinner 
sets. On this was depicted, among other 
things, three figures crossing a bridge. I 
understood that this represented a scene In 
some Chinese story. 

Lately I saw a screen, holding about fort y 
panels, apparently made of china, on each 
of which is depicted a different picture. 
One of these, however, is that always 
shown in the willow pattern. 

The owner of this screen told me that the 





pictures were said to*represent;some old 
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Chinese story, but he knew nothing more. 
Could any reader kindly tell what the 
story is, or where the information could be 
found, if such is available. 
ALEXR. THOMS. 
7 Playfair Terrace, St. Andrews, Fife. 


Biegnotp: Bunyon.—I have heard it 
said that the Bignolds of Norwich were 
connected with the Bunyon family, into 
which married Bishops Colenso of Natal, and 
MacDougall of Sarawak. Any particulars 
would be welcomed. 

F. Gorpon Ros. 

18 Stanford Road, Kensington Court, W.8. 


RaLeicH.—Sir John Cope of Canons 
Ashby, who died 1578, married Bridget 
Raleigh and had with other children, a 
daughter Elizabeth who married John 
Dryden, ancestor of the poet. Would some 
one kindly give me the ancestry of Bridget 
Raleigh ? A. BARTLETT. 

1122 Ormond Street, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


THE “’UmMBLE” Commons: “ REVENUE” 
—The Resolution on the statue of Joseph 
Chamberlain proposed by the Prime Minister, 
began with the words : 

“That an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty (Daily Telegraph, Aug. 2).” 

Do ‘His Majesty’s Commons ’ still follow 
Uriah Heep’s practice, as might be inferred 
from ‘‘an humble ”’ ? 

Sometime in the eighties, I heard a speech 
—“ oration’ might fit the thing better— 
by Sir William Harcourt (‘ Historicus ’’), in 
which that gentleman dropped the aspirate 
very decisively. 

Is this still usual ? 

And does any one maintain the habit— 
instanced in the same oration—of pro- 
nouncing ‘“‘revenue’’ with the stress on 
’ the second syllable—either in Parliament or 
in the Courts ? 


‘THe Art or Reaprine ’—In the recent 
review of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s new 
book on this subject, your Reviewer refers 
to a “certain publication which Sir Arthur 
profited by mightily ’’ What work is here 
referred to? As a rule in such guides, one 
learns more of the books to read than how 
to read them, of subjects, rather than 
methods, I am at one with your Reviewer 
here. C..2: a. 


[The reference was to ‘The Aims of Literary 
Study,’ by Professor Corson.] 








AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


May I ask aid from the wonderful contribu- 
a of ‘N. & Q.’ who is the author of these 
ines ?— 


1. He whose dream has died _ 
Must perish or arise in nobler pride. 
2. We are all weary travellers 


Along Life’s dusty way ; ‘ 
If any man can play the pipes 
In God’s name let him play. 


Kate L. RoBpErts. 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 


3. I should be glad if I could trace the author 
of the following lines through the medium of 
‘N. & Q’ 

The things that have been, but shall be no more, 
The things that are, and shall hereafter be ; 

The things that might have been, and yet are not, 
The failing twilight of great joys departed ; 

The daybreak of great truths as yet unrisen, 
The intuition and the expectation, 

Of something which when come is not the same 
But only like the forecast of men’s dreams— 
The desire, the delay, the delight— 

Sweeter for the de'ay— 

Youth, Hope, Love—Death— 

And Disappointment—which is also Death: 
These things make up the sum of human life. 


LExIcon. 





Replies. 


BLACK BOY, CHELMSFORD. 
(12 S. vii. 131.) 


I HAVE two old prints of Chelmsford High 
Street printed in 1775, which may supply 
the information asked for at the above 
reference. 

The print, or engraving, is intituled :— 

‘* Perspective view of Chelmsford in Essex, with 
the Judge’s Procession on the day of Entrance, 
attended by the High Sheriff and his officers. 

Ogborne, pinxit. J. Ryland, sculp.” 
_ The view is looking up the High Street. 
On the right hand side is shown the road, 
with a sign on the wall leading to “ Colchester 
and Harwich,’’ and a stream or conduit is 
shown running down the main street and 
round the corner along this road. At the 
corner where this road leaves the main road, 
is an inn with a sign suspended over the 
main road showing a black boy. The 
picture also shows that part of the inn 
which fronted the road to Colchester. On 
the first floor is a large bow window, and 
between the top of this and the eaves 1s 
another sign with a black boy depicted 
on it. 
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Immediately over the sign and just under 
the eaves is a board with the words “ Post 
office > on it. 

On the left side of the print, opposite the 
Black Boy, is another inn with the sign 
of a Lion on a board fixed on a high post in 
front of the building. 1n the background 
appear the tower and spire of a church. 

The print is full of figures, coaches, javelin 
men, trumpeters, and lookers on, and is most 
‘interesting. E. P. Lanpon. 

Torwood, West Byfleet, Surrey. 


This inn and the Saracen’s Head are two 
distinct houses. The Black Boy, celebrated 
as the inn at which old Weller met with 
Jingle ‘and Job Trotter, and Weller “took 
’em up, right through to Ipswich,” was 
demolished about 1857, and an ordinary 
public house now bears the name. An ‘illus- 
tration of the old inn appeared in The 
Licensed Victuallers Official Annual for 1904. 

The Saracen’s Head was the headquarters 
of Anthony Trollope when he hunted with 
the Essex hounds, and some of his work is 
said to have been done at the inn. 

A good account of the Black Boy will be 
found in The Dickensian, of August, 1918. 

T. W. TyRrett. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


Mr. Miller Christy in his ‘ Trade Signs of 
Essex’ (p. 134) states: ‘The Black Boy 
now existing at Chelmsford is not the same 
house that went under that name during 
the last and previous centuries, though 
standing on the same site.” He then gives 
much interesting information about this 
famous house. The frontispiece to his hook 
is a reduced reproduction of the engraving 
of Chelmsford High Street in 1762, by J. 


Ryland and in this the Black Boy plainly | 


appears. WIt11aM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 





‘Our Lonpon Letrer ’ (12S. vii. 128).— 
As having daily written the ‘ London Letter ’ 
for a well-known provincial journal for 33 
years, I cordially agree with Mr. RoBErts 
that “the origin and development of [this] 
popular feature in provincial papers would 
make an interesting chapter in the history 
of British journalism.” I attempted a 
sketch of it in an address in November, 
1907, to the undergraduates of Trinity 
College, Dublin, at the invitation of the then 
Provost, the late Dr. Andrew Traill, who 
presided on the occasion, which was reported 
a some fulness by the Dublin newspapers. 
The only disparaging comment appeared 








in the small weekly journal 3‘ Sinn*lFein,’ 
printed partly in English and partly in 
Trish, a short-lived organ of the now wide- 
spread movement in its infant days, which 
deplored in a paragraph, written in advance, 
that “‘an h-less Cockney ’’—I happen to be 
@ Cornishman—had been called in to speak 
to Irishmen on any subject whatever. It is 
my earnest hope to carry this sketch much 
farther yet; but, meantime, I would note 
that ‘London Letters’ of the news-giving 
type can be traced certainly to the earliest 
years of the seventeenth century, though 
Mr. RoBerts has extended the vogue of the 
original style of such by furnishing proof 
that, until as late as 1729, extracts were 
printed in provincial newspapers “From & 
written London Letter.” 
ALFRED ROBBINS. 
32 FitzGeorge Avenue, W.14. 


The Nottingham Mercury for 1715, and 
The Weekly Courant (Nottingham) for 1715, 
both contain several instances of news by 
London Letters. Much of the news of the 
Jacobite rising, and the trial and last speech 
of James Earl of Derwentwater comes in 
this form. ‘Foxe’s Letter,’ ‘ Dormer’s 
Letter,’ ‘Roper’s Letter,’ and ‘ Miller’s 
Letter,’ are frequently used as headings, 
while Scotch letters, and letters from 
Preston, Vienna, Cologne and Copenhagen 
are often given as news. M. N. 


WIpEAWAKE Harts (12 S. vii. 28, 157).— 
I do not know whether Mr. G. A. Sala ever 
wrote anything about the origin of the word 
‘« wideawake,” but I find the following in 
his ‘ Antiquarian Echoes for the Year 1883,’ 
which may be worthy of a place in *N. & Q,’: 


‘IT noticed the other day in that astonishingly 
rich and ar treasure-house of antique 
statuary, the Museo Torlonia at Rome, the marble 
bust of a man whose headgear was of the precise 
shape and size of a modern * wideawake.’ 

A hat somewhat of the ‘ wideawake’ pattern 
figured in Dr. William Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities’ (page 920) copied 
from a fictile vase engraved in Hope’s * Costumes 
of the Ancients,’ and it is worn by a Grecian soldier 
otherwise attired in a pallium, but it lacks the 
thoroughly Whitechapel-road -cum - Bethnal-green 
appearance of the hat worn by the effigy of the 
Pehichaleas cove’—I mean the gentleman in 
marble in the Torlonia Museum.” 


GALLOWAY FRASER. 
Strawberry Hill. 


I remember a schoolfellow of mine having 
@ green one, then called by him a “ Wide- 
awake,’ in 1848 or 49. 


T. F. 
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Hamittons aT Hotyroop (12 S. vii. 110). 
—Horace Marryat (‘One Year in Sweden,’ 
ii. p. 472), gives this origin of the Swedish 
Hamiltons. 

** James, fourth Duke of ChAatelhérault was 
father to the Earl of Arran....the second son 
sohn Marquis of Hamilton.... from a third 
son Claudius, Baron of Paisley, ancestor of Lord 
Abercorn, the Swedish branch derive their 
lineage.” 

Probably Countess Margaret Hamiiton 
was a guest of the Duke of Hamilton, Here- 
ditary Keeper of the Palace of Holyrood- 
house. A. FRanNcts STEUART. 

79 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


Paipps=WaAtLER (12 S. vii. 108). The 
following appears in ‘ Baronetage and 
Knightage of the British Empire for 1883’ 
by Joseph Foster, p. 651 :— 

‘Sir Jonathan Wathen (Phipps) Waller, G.C.H- 
(only son of Joshua Phipps, of London, and 
Mary, dau. and heir of John Allen, of London, by 
Anne, dau. of Thomas, and sister and co-heir of 
James Waller, of Farriers, Bucks, descended from 
Sir John Waller, son of Sir Richard Waller, of 
Groombridge, Sussex, who fought at Agincourt), 
groom of the bedchamber to William IV. took the 
name and arms of Waller in lieu of Phipps by R.L. 
Mar. 7, 1814; created a Baronet May 30, 1815; 
b. Oct. 6, 1769; d. Jan. 1, 1853, having m. 1lst— 
Feb. 23, 1793, Elizabeth Maria, dau. of Thomas 
Slack, Esq., of Braywick Lodge, Berks; she d. 
June 20, 1809. He m. 2ndly—Oct.-15, 1812, 
Sophia Charlotte, Baroness Howe, eldest dau. of 
Admiral Richard, Earl Howe, K.G., and relict of 
Hon. Penn Assheton Curzon; she d. Dec. 3, 
1835.” 

In ‘A Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ by 
Arthur Charles Fox-Davies 1909, p. 433, 
the author commenting on the rare occur- 
rence of supporters representing any specific 
person cites as an instance :— 


“A most extraordinary grant by the Lyon 
Scotland] in 1816 to Sir Jonathen Wathen 
aller, Bart. of Braywick Lodge, co. Berks, and 
of Twickenham, co. Middlesex. In this case the 
supporters were two elaborately ‘‘ harnessed ” 
ancient warriors, ‘ to commemorate the surrender 
of Charles, Duke of Orleans, at the memorable 
battle of Agincourt (that word being the motto 
over the crest) in the year 1415, to Richard Waller 
of Groombridge in Kent, Esq., from which Richard 
Sir Jonathan Wathen Waller is, according to 
the tradition of his family, descended.’ ”’ 

After blazoning the coat of arms which 
appears in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ the author 
proceeds— 

“* Considerable doubt, however, is thrown upon 
the descent by the fact that in 1814 when Sir 
Jonathan (then Mr. Phipps) obtained a Royal 
Licence to assume the name and arms of Waller 
a very different and much bedevilled edition of 
the arms and not the real coat of Waller of Groom- 
bridge was exemplified to him. These supporters 





(the grant was quite ulira vires, Sir Jonathan 
being a domiciled Englishman) do not appear in 
any of the Peerage books, and it is not clear to 
what extent they were ever made use of.” 


In 1824 Sir Jonathan Wathen Waller, 
bart. was made a Knight of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order: K.H. 1824, 
K.C.H. 1827, G.C.H. 1830. See ‘The 
Knights of England, by Wm. A. Shaw, 
1906. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


[Mr. S. A. GRuNpY-NEWMAN and Mr. J. W. 
Fawcett also thanked for replies.] 


SOVEREIGN OF NAAS: SOVEREIGN OF 
DinGLE (12 S. vii. 109).—Sovereign was 
the official title of the Chief Magistrate 
or Head of the Corporation of an Irish 
borough in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the same position as that now 
occupied by a Mayor. The subject is 
dealt with in 11 S. ii. 255, and also in 
3 8. vi. and vii. 

H. B. J. Clements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Years ago I possessed copies of those 
rather ponderous volumes, Caulfield’s ‘ Cor- 
poration Records’ of Kinsale and of Cork, 
and my recollection is that the heads of 
those municipalities were styled “‘ Sovereign,” 
as seems to have been a former custom in 
Ireland. 8S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


“‘Arrwortuy * (12 §S. vii. 70).—This is 
clearly of recent coinage, as your corre- 
spondent intimates. I certainly have no 
recollection of having met it previously. 
If The Daily Mail ‘ pushes” the word 
it may get a vogue, and become a useful 
aviation term. 

In thinking of it I am reminded of 
‘“‘aimworthy ” and “‘ aimworthiness.” Pace 
the Rev. T. L. O. Davies in ‘A Supple- 
mentary English Glossary,’ the latter is used 
by Blackmore in his ‘Lorna Doone, 
chap. liv. In the extract where the usage 
is exemplified it seemed a good addition to 
our vocabulary ; but I have never met It in 
our ordinary lexicons. C. P. HALE. 

117 Victoria Park Rd., South Hackney. 


CuLcHETH (12 §S. vii. 71).—Clooeshoe was 
frequently the place of convention : so were 
Cealchythe and Acle. After the Mercian 
King, the Archbishop of Canterbury usually 
signs as a witness ; then the Bishop of Lich- 
field and other Mercian bishops; and them 
those of the subject kingdoms. Cealchythe 
has been often identified with Chelsea, but 
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the name of the council-place seems to 
resolve itself into ‘‘ Chalk-hythe ’—and 
there is no chalk at Chelsea. This has been 
got over by taking the first portion of 
Chelsey for Chesil or gravel. But Mr. T. 
Kerslake in his paper entitled ‘ Vestiges of 
the Supremacy of Mercia in the South of 
England during the Eighth Century’ 
(Transact. of Bristol and Glouc. Archeol. 
Soc. for 1878--9), says ‘‘ the village ot Chalk, 
two miles west of Higham Church’seems to 
fulfil all requirements.”” Mr. Kerslake would 
place these famous councils and synods 
within the peninsula which divides the 
estuary of the Medway from that of the 
Thames. Thus Cliffe, or Cliffe-at-Hoo, is to 
him synonymous with Clooesho ; and Chalk 
with Cealchythe. A. R. Baytey. 


AN Op PALINDROME | INTERPRETED 
(12 S. vii. 131).—The translation suggested 
is barred by the false quantity that results 
if torte is treated as a vocative. There can 
be no doubt that sol is a nominative, giro 
and rotor verbs, and torte the adverb. ‘The 
meaning is ‘‘ Lo I, the Sun, whirlingly wheel 
round my circles and revolve with fire.” 
Possibly the writer intended ciclos to bear 
the technical sense of ‘cycles,’ but his 
chief concern must have been to fit the 
words to his palindrome. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Lytton Queries (12 8. vii. 9).—The 
first Earl of Durham is meant. At p. 309, 
vol. ii. of his Life by Mr. Stuart Reid is 
@ picture of “Lord Durham's Library, 
13 Cleveland Row....where the scheme of 
the Reform Bill was drawn up.” 

In chap. xxi. of the same volume extracts 
are given from Lytton’s letters to Durham, 
and on p. 375 is part of his tribute to 
Durham’s memory, the lines beginning :— 
Courts may have known, than thee, a readier tool. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


ASTOLEN T1pDE (12S. vi. 335; vii. 38,53) —It 
seems probable that this is a piece of pseudo- 
folk-lore made up by Jean Ingelow herself, 
very skilfully, as were ‘‘ The Brides of Mavis 
Enderby.” I have always connected the 
phrase with the Scottish nursery rhyme of 
the ‘Borrowed Days,’ perhaps from the 
association of ideas, ‘‘ Beg, borrow or steal.”’ 
In the rhyme March borrows three days from 
April in order to kill three sheep. The 
suggestion in the poem is that some super- 
natural being—the sea or the devil ?—stole 
the high tide from its natural place and sent 





it to cause destruction on the coast ot Lin- 
colnshire. The pious old woman who 
alludes to the story implicitly denies this— 
The Lord who sent it He knows all. 
M. H. Donpps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED HaAnea- 
ING (12 S. vii. 68, 94, 114, 134).—In the: 
York Chronicles is related a curious incident : 

‘* A man named Bartindale, a strolling musician, 
who had been apprehended on a charge of felony,- 
was sentenced to be hanged at York. The sen- 
tence was carried out on May 27, 1634, and when 
the man had hung the better part of an hour, he’ 
was cut down and interred near the scene of 
execution. A short time afterwards oné of the 
Vavasours of Hazlewood near Tadcaster was 
riding past the spot and noticed the earth moving. 
He got off his horse and found the unfortunate 
victim still alive. He was taken to hospital and 
treated. At the next assizes he obtained a 
pardon and apparently lived for many years after: 
as a hostler at a local inn.’ . 

J. HILLsToReE. 


“ Srevier” (12 S. vii. 109).—Does a. 
‘ seevier’’ mean a sifter of meal; one who 
has a bolting mill? A bolter is the sieve 
which separates the bran from the flour. 
Falstaff in 1 Hen. IV., act iii. se. iii. speaking: 
of the shirts bought for him by the Hostess, 
says: ‘* Dowlas, filthy Dowlas: I have 
given them away to bakers’ wives, and they 
have made bolters of them.” 

W. H. PINCHBECK. 
Bury, Lancashire. 


THE CRUCIFIXION IN ART: THE SPEAR- 
Wounp (12 S. vi. 314: vii. 11, 97, 132).— 
Support is atiorded hy the antiphon for the 
Asperges during Paschal time: ‘‘ vidi aquam. 
egredientem de templo, a latere dextro.”” 
The application of the vision of Ezechiel 
(xlvii) to the water from the side of the 
Crucified is obvious. J. 3. B. 


“To TrasH FOR OveRToPPING” (12 S. 
vi. 143; vii. 118)._-Shakespeare was, among. 
—perhaps before—all other things, a sports- 
man, and his sporting similes “crop out ”’ 
in all his plays. This (‘‘ who to advance and 
who to trash for over-topping,” ‘Temp.,’ L. 
ii. 80-1) is one of them. The overtopping 
hound is one too fast for all the rest; he- 
cannot kill the quarry single-handed, though 
he wants to, so he must be “trashed.” This- 
is simply done by attaching a trailing cord to 
the hound’s collar, which dragging behind 
him, and through his legs, checks his pace 
and so gives the pack a chance of keeping 
up with a galloper. 
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A cord tied to the collar of a young, or too 
sxager spaniel, hunting hedgerows for the 
gun, is still in common use. Hunting 
hounds—harriers and fox-hounds, or beagles 
—have long been bred to such perfection as 
to require no “trashing,” in this Shakes- 
pearian sense. 

‘N.E.D.’s’ Trash V. says, ‘As it is a 
hunting term, ‘OF Trasier, trachier’ to 
‘draw a line through, strike out, efface, which 
agrees in form, does not explain.” But the 
«cord between the spaniel’s legs does. 

‘N.E.D.’ quotes “to trash for overtop- 
“ping,” as the earliest instance. Later, as the 
sporting significance was lost, the word 
seems to have become obsolete. But 
*‘N.E.D.’s ’ derivation (undoubtedly correct) 
dis very interesting, since it shows once more 
how our sporting terms come from Norman- 
French. The emendation or explanation 
of “lop for over-topping,” is a hopeless 
misunderstanding of the poet. That 
delighttul and too little known book, 
“The Diary of Master William Silence,’ 
‘by Mr. Justice Madden, vice-chancellor of 
the University of Dublin (published in 1897), 
tells practically of ‘“‘trashing”’ (p. 39 and 
mote, ed. 1897). UvepDALE LAMBERT. 


In Praise or INDEXING (12 S. vii. 130).— 
‘The following extracts may prove of interest 
to your correspondent :— 


*T certainly think that the best book in the 
-~world would owe the most to a good index, and 
the worst book, if it had but a single good thought 
in it, might be kept alive by it.—Horace Binney 
to St. Austin Allibone.”’ 

** Those authors, whose subjects require them 
‘to be voluminous, will do well, if they would be 
wemembered as long as possible, not to omit a 
duty which authors in general, but especially 
modern authors, neglect—that of appending to 
their works a good index.—Henry Rogers, ‘ The 
Vanity and Glory of Literature.’ ”’ 


Many extracts and quotations are also given 


in H. B. Wheatley’s ‘What is an Index ? ’|- 


vol. i. of the Index Society Publications, 
1879. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Lord Chesterfield, March 27, O.S. 1748, 
advises his son to index his information on 
the kingdoms and states of Europe: “I 
thave msyelf found great utility in this 
method.” Johnson wished for an index to 
‘Clarissa Harlowe.’ Leigh Hunt has a 
word upon Indexes in ‘The Indicator.’ 
Walsh’s ‘Handy-book of Literary Curio- 
sities’ gives a number of interesting details 
on the subject of indexes, ending with an 
aerostic from ‘N. & Q.’ G. GL. 





A few weeks back—the exact date I fail to 
recollect—Mr. Edmund Gosse in reviewing 
a book for the Sunday Times, remarked 
that publishers who issued books—at any 
rate, the kind of book under notice—without 
an index should be led out and shot. 

Possibly H. B. Wheatley’s ‘How to mako 
an Index,’ 1886, may assist your querist. 

P. DE C. 


Mr. W. DE CaSTRE will find in a complete 
edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ reference 
to authors, other than those he mentions. 

S. J. CLIPPINGDALE. 

36 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


Portraits By Cotes (12 S. vii. 8, 53).— 
Mr. Herbert Reade states that he is desirous 
of tracing a portrait of Maria Gunning, 
afterwards Lady Coventry. <A portrait of 
the above-mentioned lady, and also one of 
of her sister, Elizabeth, afterwards Duchess 
of Hamilton are in the possession of Mrs. 
Benjamin H. Morland, of Sheepstead House, 
near Abingdon. Mrs. Morland informs me: 

‘We know these two portraits of the Misses 
Gunning, are by Henry Morland, George Morland’s 
father. In a book I possess called ‘ The Fatal 
Gift,’ Maria Coventry mentions Cotes to her 
sister, saying that he ought to paint their pictures 
as they were in the old Irish days, dancing on 
the green with bare legs.” 

The picture in question shows that Maria 
was a brunette. Mr. Herbert Reade could 
inspect Mrs. Morland’s two portraits if he so 
desired. P. M. 


May (12 S. v. 123, 164, 194).—William 
Vassal May became Ensign, 90th Foot 
Dec. 26, 1781, and appears to have ex- 
changed to the half-pay of the 60th Foot in 
1783. J. B. WHITMORE. 


Masor-GENERAL Jutius Carsar (12 S. 
vii. 129).—I have a note, taken, I think, from 
Burke, Landed Gentry, that he was the 
second son of Charles Adelmare Cesar of 
Bennington Place, Herts. by Mary, 2nd d. 
of Ralph Freeman, Esq., of Aspenden Hall : 
d. unm. in Germany Aug. 7, 1762. I have 
not found the date of his birth, but his elder 
brother was born 1703/4. 

J. B. WuHrtrMore. 


‘THE Spectator’ (128. vii. 131, 158).— 
The question “‘ Who were the writers whose 
initials stand at the bottom of their several 
articles ” is partially answered as follows :— 

Joseph Addison used one of the letters in 
the name CLIO. He was born 1672, son 
of the Rev. Lancelot A, rector of Milston, 
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and had the distinction of being laid out 
for dead on the day of his birth ! 

Eustace Budgell signs X. Born 1685,son 
of the Rev. Gilbert Budgell. 

John Hughes, signs RB. Born at Marl- 
borough 1677, son of a London citizen. 

John Steel signs with the editorial signa- 
ture T. Born 1676 in Dublin, of English 
parents ; his father, a counsellor at. law and 
private secretary to James, Duke of Ormonde. 

Mr. Francham of Norwich, is supposed to 
be the author of those letters signed F. J., 
and the Rev. Richard Parker, Vicar of 
Embleton, of those signed J. R. 

1A. G. Keaty, 
Chaplain R.N. ( retired). 


The letters at the foot of the papers of 
“The Spectator ’ are not the initials of the 
authors. They were distinguishing marks 
arbitrarily chosen. 

The following list will give J. T. F. the 
information he requires :— 

Joseph Addison: All the papers signed 
C, L, I, and O. 

Richard Steele : 
Rand T. 

Eustace Budgell: All the papers signed X. 

John Hughes: The letters signed R.B. 
in 33 and 53; the two letters in 66; history 
of Honoria in 91; on ladies’ riding-habits in 
104; on Lancashire witches in 141; letter 
on expedients for wit in 220; on the awe of 
appearing in assemblies, in 231; the letter 
on tears and fits, in 252; letter signed Tim 
Watchwell, in 311; and Nos. 210, 230 
{except last letter), 375, 224, 554, 525, 537, 
541, and possibly 237 and 467. 

Alex. Pope : The second letter in 527 with 
‘verses, and probably 408. 

Dr. Bromme: The character of Emilia in 
No. 30. 

John Byrom: Nos. 586, 587, 593, and 597 

Henry Grove : Nos. 588, 601, 626, and 635. 

Dr. Zachary Pearce: Nos. 572, and 363. 

Henry Martin: No. 180. 

Thomas Tickell: The poem, ‘The Royal 
Progress,’ in 620. 

James Heywood : 
@asv in 268. 

‘Mr. Golding: The letter on the eye in 250. 

Dr. Thos. Parnell: Nos. 460, and 501 

Peter Motteux: Letter in 288. 
ae Harper: Letter signed M.D. in 


All the papers signed 


Letter signed James 


Philip Yorke (afterwards Earl of Hard- 
ga : Letter signed Phillip Homebread in 
o 





John Henley: Letter signed Peter Quir 
in 396; letter signed Tom Tweer in 518. 

Many other persons contributed to The 

Spectator, and some of those named above 

wrote other parts, but none of the papers, 

other than those I have given, can be 

assigned with any certainty to its Br 
W. §&. 


JULIA, DAUGHTER OF CSAR THE DiIc- 
TATOR (12 §.-vii. 130).—Thomas Howell’s 
‘H. his Devises,’ 1581 (reprinted as 
‘ Howell’s Devises,’ Clarendon Press, 1906), 
contains (C. iii. v.) the following poem :— 

THe LAMENTABLE ENDE oF JULIA, 
Pomper’s Wy Fe. 
Sore plungde in greeuous paynes and woefull 


smarte, 
Bedewed with trickling teares on Death like face 
Downe trylles the drops on cheekes and sighs 
from hart, 

To heare and see her husbands dolefull case. 
Thus goes thys spouse, the wofull Julia, 
Besprent with bloud, when Pompeis Cote she 

saw. 
Downe dead she falles in lamentable sounde, 
Of sence bereft (so great’ was sorrowes strayne) 
The chylde conceyude within by deadly wounde, 
Untymely fruite came forth with pinching 


payne. 
When all was done, for loue her lyfe she lost, 
For Pompeis sake, shee yeeldid up her Ghost. 
So dead she laye, bewaylde with many teares, 
A Matrone wise, a famous Ornament : 
O Cesar she had seene full cheerefull yeares, 
If thou with Pompey couldst have bene content, 
But civill warres hath wrought this fatall 
stryfe, 
To Pompey death, to Julia losse of lyfe. 
G. C. Moore SMITH. 
The University, Sheffield. 


GOVERNOR HERBERT OF Nevis (12 S. 
vii. 129).—Strictly speaking he was not 
Governor but President of H.M. Council. 
Writing home officially in 1785 he sealed 
his letter with arms :—Per pale Az. and Gu. 
3 lions rampant—but he may have assumed 
that coat without authority. The family 
vault in the parish of St. George Nevis 
dates from 1724 and the blue marble slab 
has, cut in a sunk oval, a Jacobean shield 
quite blank, with no trace of heraldry. The 
first settler was apparently Edward Herbert 
of Bristol and then of Montserrat, merchant, 
who made his will in 1684 (88 Cann) and 
refers to his shares of ships and plantation 
and storehouse business. One of his brothers 
was & mariner and the family was probably 
of humble origin. For further details, see 
my article in Caribbeana V. pp. 223-232. 

V. L. Ortver, F.S.A. 
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Curious SuRNAMES (12 S. vi. 68, 115, 
196, 238, 282, 302, 321; vii. 15, 34, 95, 137). 
—The late war brought to light an extra- 
ordinary number of unusual surnames, 
which, excepting for their having been 
passed by the authorities as officially correct, 
few people I imagine would believe to be 
genuine. Curiosity prompted me to make 
a record of them as they appeared in the 
official lists, of which the casualty lists I 
regret to say, supplied the greater part, 
but which are for ever imperishable on the 
** Roll of Honour.” 

It may I think, be safely inferred that the 
majority of these names originated with 
*‘foundlings.’’ Appended are a few of the 
more extraordinary in roughly alphabetical 
order :— 


Ashplant, Allbones, Ann, Anne. 

Bible, Boast, Barefoot, Bacchus, Bolster, Blott, 
Bliss, Brain, Brims, Beer, Blacklake, Beauland, 
Boney, Breakall, Bloomer, Berliner (‘‘ R.G.A.’’) 
Brotherhood, Braverman. 

Cowderoy, Capstick, Cain, Carbines, Clubb, Cow, 
Cattle. 

Dear, Duce, Dippie, Dryman, Dust, Dolly, 
Drown, Dandy. 

Fatwell. 

Fogg, Flowerdew, Frame, Flory, Friday, Fright, 
Fairgrieve, Fullalove. 

Gout, Gass, Goldseller, Goaman, Garlike, Gush, 
Groundwater, Goard, Gott, Gunnery, Goodchap, 
Godsave, Gallantry, Godbold, Gossip, Good- 
heart. 

Height, Hullcoop, Hobkirk, Hatfull, Horspool, 
Hogben, Hoe, Hoy. 

Kick, Kissen, Knuckey, Killingback. 

Mars, Memory, Mizen, Male, Marrable, Manifold, 
Manlove, Marksman, Mines, Middlemiss, 
Minister, Marseilles, Motion, Mooney, Mustard, 
Mainpiece, 

Neighbour, Newborn, Negus. 

Officer, Oxspring. 

Plaister, Pickles, Pickup, Pegg, Pass, Pappa, 
Figg, Profit, Passenger, Phenix, Pipe, Pluck- 
rose, Penman, Prophet, Pillow. 

Quickfall. 

Roots, Rash, Ragless, Roadknight. 


Slim, Shine, Sherry, Suff, Snowbail, Spain, Sadd, 


Sowerbutts, Sequin, Surplice, Shackles, Sugar, 
Spendlove, Silvertop, Shott, Smellie, Sleep, 
Stokol, Spankie. 

Tawney, Twelves, Tortoiseshell, Thunder, Thoday, 
Teaz, Turnpenny, Thin, Trout, Tue, Tee, 
Tomkiss, Turk, Tackaberry, Tirebuck, Twelve- 
trees, Tallerman,. 

Urry. 

Venus, Virgin. 

Whale, Whincup, Wildman, Wooliams, Windmill, 
Wildeblood. 


Since completing this list I have met with 
@ surname more surprising than any, for 
in the report of a motor accident case in a 
Bath newspaper for April 19 last, one of the 
witnesses rejoiced in the name of “ Hogs- 








flesh,” and this patronymic may be found 


in the current Bath Directory. How it was. 


derived it is difficult to conjecture. 
D. K. T. 


Hogsflesh was the unusual name of the- 
two sisters who kept the seminary for young 
ladies at Townley House, Chatham Street, 
Ramsgate, iamous for awhile as the residence: 
of Queen Victoria in her girlhocd days, and 
often referred to in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
The Misses Hogsflesh were moved to change 
their name to Hofileck. 

Croit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Joun Arkin’s Excursions (12 S. vii. 81). 
—To the notes on the above pages it 
might be desirable to add the following as 
elucidatory matter. 

“Mr. Bright of Ham Green.”’ This was. 
undoubtedly Richard Bright who, in 1783, 
had married Sarah daughter of Benjamin 
Heywood, of the firm of Arthur and Ben- 
jamin Heywood of Jiverpool, Bankers, 
Benjamin went to Manchester in 1788, and, 
with his sons Benijgmin Arthur, and 
Nathaniel, commenced a banking business 
which became famous. The last named, 
Nathaniel, married in 1791, Anne Percival, 
daughter of Mr. Percival, and of the lady 
mentioned in a subsequent note. Aikin’s 
connexions both with Liverpool and Man- 
chester had brought him into friendly touch 
with all these people. 

There is a slight slip as to Dr. Currie. He- 
died and was buried at Sidmouth, co. Devon, 
and not at Bath. The son, Wm. Wallace: 
Currie, became the first mayor of Liverpool 
after the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act, 1836. J. ER. ie 


Sramnspy House, Horsey WooDHOUSE; 
Derby (12 S. vii. 129).—About 1676, 
Stainsby House was the property and resi- 
dence of George More, by whom it was sold 
in 1712 to John Fletcher, Esq., Sheriff of 
the county in 1732. In 1783, it was pur- 
chased of the assignees of his nephew and 
devisee John Barber, by Mr. Samuel 
Buxton, who in 1785 sold it to Edward 
Sacheverell Wilmot Sitwell, Esq. The old 
house was greatly enlarged by the late 
Edward Degge W. Sitwell, Esq.; in 1839, 
when a portico was erected on the north side, 
and new domestic offices with brewhouse, 
extensive cellerage, new stables, coach- 
houses, &¢e., were constructed. A very 
spacious and handsome drawing-room was 
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-added about 1885, by the present owner 


(1905). An open gothic parapet which once 
adorned the court entrance to the Dorby 
Nunnery (erected by W. Pugin in 1846) on 
the Nottingham Road, now stretches along 
the weir wall between the two fishponds, 
with pretty effect. The kennels just below 
are reminiscences of the late Edward Degge 
Wilmot Sitwell, who kept a few braces ot 
good greyhounds here for his favourite 
pastime of coursing. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Toe Agua Vita Man (12 S. vii. 150).— 
This query is answered hy the following 
extract from ‘Old English Social Life as told 
by the Parish Register,’ by T. F. Thistleton 
Dyor (London, Elliot Stock, 1898). 

Speaking of the “aquavity-man or seller 
of drams,” the author says :— 

“In days past the term aqua vite was in use as 
a general phrase for ardent spirits, and as such 
occurs in § Twelfth Night’ (Act II. Sc. V.), where 
Maria asks,‘ Does it work upon him?’ to which 
Sir Toby replies,‘ Like aqua vit with a midwife.’ ” 

According to Foshroke, aqua vite was 
made and sold by barbers and barber sur- 
geons. Ben Jonson speaks of selling “the 
dole beer to aqna-vite men.”’ and in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘ Beggar’s Bush’ the ery 
of the aqua-vita manis “Buy any brand wine, 
buy any brand wine,” It is such @ person 
who is indicated in the following entry from 
the register of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, where 
on June 8, 1617, the burial is recorded of 
“the daughter of Richard Mitchell, aquavitv 
man.” According to Malcolm. several aqua- 
vite dealers lived in this parish, and he adds 
that the nature of this beverage may be 
imagined from the following ‘‘ Reasons for 
the grauntes unto Mr. Drake, for the making 
of aquavite, aqua composita, berevinger, 
beereeger, and alliger.” 

That whereas dyversse of greedye and covetouS 
myndes, for their owne lucre and gaine. w’hout the 
due regarde of the health and wellfayre of our 
subjects. or the p’fit and benefit w" may grow to 
us and our Commonwealth, by the trew and right 
making of the same of trew and wholesome lyquor— 
have, do use make the foresayde drynkes and 
sauces of most corrupt, noysom, and lothsom stuff ; 
viz. the washing tonnes, colebacks, laggedragge, 
tylts, and droppings of tappes, and such other 
noysom stuff usod in tymes past to feed swyne.” 

See also Halliwell’s Dictionary where he 
says under Aqua-Vite: ‘Several old receipts 
for making aqua-vite are given in Douce’s 
‘Illustrations ’ 1. 68-70, where the exact nature 
of it may beseen. Trish aqua-vit was usque- 





baugh but brandy was a later introduction, 
nor has the latter term been found earlier 
than 1671. According to Nares, it .was 
formerly in use as a general term for ardent 
spirits, and Ben Jonson terms a seller of 
drams an ‘aqua-vite man.’ See ‘The 
Alchemist,’ i. 1, Cunningham’s ‘ Revels Ae- 
counts,’ p. 146, ‘ Witts, Fittes, and Fancies, 
1595,’ p. 128.” According to the ‘ N.1.D.’ 
the term “brandy” is found somewhat 
earlier than Halliwell states. 
Wma. Setr-WEEks. 


This was a person who sold spirituous 
liquor according to Fennell’s ‘Stanford 
Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases,’ 1892, and the ‘N.E.D.’ Poth 
quote several examples of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


R. Sikes was probably a distiller. Aqua 
vite preceded “spirits of wine,” the eigh- 
teenth century equivalent for ‘alcohol ”’ 
in chemical literature. Similarly when 
Bishop Berkeley introduced tar-water as a 
medicament he suggested it should be ealled 
“the water of health ” (‘ Siris,’ 1744, p. 52). 

J. P. ve C. 


CALVERLEY’s Paroptes (12 S. vi. 335; 
vii. 58, J52)—Mr. Fretcuer might have 
added that the last six lines of ‘ Wanderers ’ 
are an admirable parody of Tennyson’s 
familiar blank verse. To the Browning 
and Tupper which he mentions may be 
added: (1) Lonzfellow’s ‘Skeleton in 
Armour.’ 

I was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee ! 
lines less familiar than the famous ‘Ode to 
Tobacco’; (2) Byron’s ‘Don Juan ’—see 
‘Beer’: (3) Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome ’—see Charade vi, beginning 
Sikes, housebreaker, of Houndsditch, 
Habitually swore. 

(4) Jean Ingelow’s ‘ Divided,’ with sug- 
gestions from other poems—see ‘ Lovers, 
and a Reflection,’: (5) the same writer's 
“The Apple-Woman’s Song,’ with the line 
‘Feathers and moss, and a wisp of hay ’— 
seo ‘Ballad,’ beginning ‘The auld wife sat 
at her ivied door’: (6) Moore—see 
‘Disaster.’ I have taken some of these 
facts from ‘A Century of Parody and 
Imitation ’ (Humphrey Milford). 

G. G. L. 
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Major Dynewett (12 S. vii. 130).— 
Probably the Captain (not Major) Dyngwell 
who figures in Burnand’s ‘ Happy Thoughts ’ 
(2nd series), as “a gentleman with a light 
waist, long legs, and a glass in his eye,’”’ and 
with an exceedingly limited and slangy 
vocabulary. S. PonpER. 

Torquay. 


CRIMEAN WAR IN Fiction (12 S., vii. 90, 
135).—Any one interested in the Crimean 
War should read Captain Hawley -Smart’s 
‘Hard Lines, chapters xxvi to xxxv and 
‘Held in Bondage,’ by Ouida, chapters xxvii, 
and, above all, xxx., which is as realistic an 
account as perhaps ever was written, of the 
horrors of war. There is also ‘ Breezie Lang- 
ton: a Story of Fifty-two to Fifty-five’ by 
Capt. Hawley Smart. Chapters xxiv, xxv, 
XXvi, Xxxi, xxxii and xxxiv give excellent 
reading of Crimean experiences. 

FREDK. C. WaHIrTE. 


Snow: a Sarp’s Name (12 §. vii. 72).— 
A Snow differs from a Brig by having a 
small mast close to and abaft the main- 
mast, called a try-sail-mast, which receives 
the jaws of the gaff and boom. The boom 
main-sail is hooped to the main-mast in a 
Brig, but traverses on a try-sail-mast in a 
Snow. See ‘Varieties of Sailing Vessels’ 
(London—Novie & Wilson), p. 5. 

The word itselt is derived from the Dutch 
—but its origin seems unknown — See 
‘N.E.D.’ Sub voce. dite eg 


LIVERIES OF THE LONDON LIVERY 
Guixps (12S. vii. 129).—Two old dictionaries 
I have consulted give the colour Puce respec- 
tively as “blue brown” and “dark 
brownish colour.’’ Puce, or flea colour, was 
the name given to a new shade which was 
worn by Louis XIV. of France. The term 
**blue-brown,”’ although used in some old 
books, is an impossible one, as the colour 
termed brown is, when analysed, a dull 
orange, and a blue-orange does not exist, 
as the two colours to which the vision is 
simultaneously sensitive are always ad- 
jacent in their spectrum order. 

The colour termed puce is just over the 
border and is in reality a saddened (or dull) 
and dark red-violet. I have lately been 
trying, amongst other colours, to standardise 
this very shade, and have found that all the 
““puce colours ’’ which have been produced 


for this purpose have been saddened red-violets 
of varying intensities. 
Frances E. BAKER. 
91 Brown Street, Salisbury. 





FUNERAL Partour (12 S. vi. 272, 316; vii. 
37, 118).—In connexion with this subject, I 
might add that Funeral table cloths were 
also in not uncommon use towards the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century. I have in my posses- 
sion two table-cloths dated 1793 and 1807, 
of white damasked linen, about 8 yards in 
length. ‘The embossed pattern on both is 
that of cypresses. From their size they 
could only have been used when a large 
company was expected. They have been 
and still are used for ordinary purposes— 
though only at large dinner - parties—and 
thus have been preserved for at least ao 
century and a quarter. L. G. R. 

Bournemouth. 


“Nor pip Fry ror ir” (12 S. vii. 6, 
59).—In Henry Fielding’s novel, ‘The Ad. 
ventures of Joseph Andrews’ (chapter xii) 
the lawyer speaking to his fellow travellers 
in the coach, and referring to Joseph who 
had been left for dead in the ditch by 
robbers, 

‘thought it advisable to save the pocr creatures 
life, for their own sakes, if possible; at least, if 
he died, to prevent the jury’s finding that they 
fled for it. He was therefore of opinion, to take 
the man into the coach and carry him to the 


next inn.” 
WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.H.S. 


Smr Rosert Bett or Beauprf (12 8. 
vi. 39).—Robert Bell, son of William, of 
Yorkshire, ‘now one of the Temple” had a 
grant of arms on Nov. 13, 1560, by Laurence 
Dalton (Norroy). Harl. MSS. 1359, fo. 
46b., and 6140, fo. 70. For other Bell grants. 
see Foster’s ‘Granters of Arms’ (Harleian 
Society.) S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


Biscurr Cara (12 S. vii. 130).—The idea 
of a second baking is preserved in the term 
biscuit china, which is, I believe, the technical 
term for china that after the first baking 
has to undergo the process of glazing and 
burning. F. A. Russet. 

116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


AUTHOR OF QuOTATION WANTED.— 
(12 S. vii. 50). 

1. An old uncle of mine recited this with great. 
glee many years ago, and always gave the credit 
to Watts. His version was :— 

My soul is like a rusty lock, 
Lord oil it with Thy grace, 
And rub it, rub it, rub it, Lord, 
Until I see Thy face. 
KATE L. ROBERTS. 
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Motes ou Books. 


C-abb’s English Synonymes. Revised and en- 
larged....with an Introduction by John H. 
Finley. (London, Routledge.) 

GEORGE CRABB was a Suffolk man, whose life— 
changeful, though uneventful, as his biographer 
calls it—bears witness, as his ‘ Dictionary of 
Synonymes ’ itself does, to a certain originality. 
The only, authority for it would seem to be his 
obituary notice in J'he Gentleman’s «Magazine. 
There we learn that he was by turns a medical 
student, a bookseller’s assistant, a student for the 
ministry and classical master in a school at York. 
In 1801 he went to Bremen to study German, 
maintaining himself there by giving lessons in 
English. He published a ‘German Grammar for 
Englishmen ’ and an ‘English Grammar for Ger- 
mans.’ This study in itself showed some initiative 
and independence of mind. In 1814 he made 
another new start entering Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
as a gentleman commoner and graduating M.A. 
in 1822 with mathematical honours. Seven 
years later he was called to the bar. He was the 
author of several useful legal works, his too 
retiring disposition unfitting him for ordinary 
legal practice. His last years were spent in 
poverty and disappointment and in ‘“ eccentric 
seclusion.” 

His industry was great. Besides his legal works 
and his German works, he published four other 
dictionaries in addition to the one before us, and 
he left unpublished at his death a History of 
Popery, an abridgement of Rollin and one or two 
other writings. 

It is not difficult to realise through the medium 
of these “‘synonymes” that his seclusion may 
have been “ eccentric’? A curious individuality 
seems to disengage itself from the book. It is far 
from a mere dictionary. Each article tends to 
pass from a definition or explanation to some- 
thing approaching an essay. The disappoint- 
ments which clouded the writer’s existence are 
reflected on every possible occasion. Touches of 
melancholy abound; and so do exhortations to 
virtue in a trying world. Humour seldom shows 
itself. ‘‘ Calm,” he says, ‘“‘ stands for the most 
benevolent and inspiring condition in human life 
and nature, being indicative of peace, quiet, 
tranquility, security, safety.”’ This, as Matthew 
Arnold says, 

Is all perhaps which man acquires, 
But ’tis not what our youth desires. 

Bits of classical history are worked in among 
the illustrations, but the Latin (whether it be 
Crabb’s or his editor’s we do not feel sure) is not 
always impeccable. Thus we: are told that 
“unqualified comes from Latin qualis, how much, 
and means not questioning or indicating how 
much.”’ This incorrectness is exhibited some- 
what too frequently: too frequent also is an 
oblivion of certain directions in the meaning of 
words, which falsifies the writer’s generalizations. 
For example it is said that ‘‘ loving and fond [are 
taken] in a contemptuous sense ”’ and that ‘‘ loving 
is less dishonourable than fond”; but, to say 
nothing of modern usage in which the word has 
a decidedly different complexion, the established 
use in royal proclamations should have been taken 
into account, and would have modified these dicta. 





Crabb’s feeling for words is occasionally at 
fault, in spite of a preciseness much more common. 
Thus he speaks of people of “ dull capacity ”’— 
a curious mixed metaphor. Occasionally his 
explanation is so imperfect as to become erroneous- 
as when he says that ‘when an object is above 
another it exceeds it in height.”” He puts abrupt, 
rugged, and rough together as synonyms: but 
abrupt is only synonymous with the other two 
over a minute range. More curious is the article 
on ‘ Absolute, Despotic, Arbitrary, Tyrannical ” 
where he gives to despotism the value of monarchy 
—almost of constitutional monarchy. 

There is often noticeable a difference betweed’ 
the sense of a verb in its active and passive use. 
and between an adjective in its positive anm 
negative forms. This Crabb is apt to neglects: 
He gives the meaning of assumption as “* a person’s 
taking upon himself to act a part which does not: 
belong to him,” and says children are apt to be 
assuming : a use of the word which, if ever really 
common, has survived only in unassuming. 

We could hardly now maintain that slaughter 
is said of human beings only ; or that celestial is. 
altogether differentiated from heavenly by referring 
either to the physical universe or to “‘ the heaven 
of heathens.”’ 

The deductions to be made for imperfections or 
mistakes do not, however, detract from the book 
so much as to make it worthless. In fact it only 
requires good editing to become a really serviceable’ 
compendium. 

The editing it has received in this volume has 
consisted principally in the addition of modern 
technical and scientific terms, somewhat loosely 
explained. The Introduction contains these 
words ‘‘If syonyms were ‘equinyms’ (that is 
words of equal meaning)...” We think this 
quotation will sufficiently indicate that the 
editor’s competency does not sufficiently abound’ 
in the direction of philology. 


The Subject Index to Periodicals 1917-1919: 
A. Theology and Philosophy—including Folk- 
lore. — Library Association Westminster,. 
7s. 6d.) 

WE are glad to draw our readers’ attention to 
this very useful Index. The two years brought 
under review have seen the publication in periodi- 
cals of many good pieces of work on subjects of 
historical or antiquarian interest connected with 
religion. The Folk-lore items entered here are 
numerous and of considerable range. Under 
‘ Witchcraft,’ ‘Funeral Rites’ and ‘ Masses for 
the Dead’ the student will find valuable entries. 
It might have been as well to print together (in 
addition to giving them their place under their 
several subject-headings) the reviews of quite 
outstanding books. Sir J. G. Frazer’s ‘ Folk-Lore 
in the Old Testament’ is the book we have in 
mind. 

Primitive Religion—under different aspects— 
has engaged many pens. A fair amount of curious 
historical detail on the subject of some of the less- 
known Saints has recently appeared in periodicals. 
There are several articles on Newman. On the 
whole—as was perhaps to be expected in a review 
of periodicals —the historical and antiquarian 
work here represented seems to surpass in bulk 
and value the work in theology and philosophy. 
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OFFER TO CORRESPONDENTS.—I am ready to 
-give to any one who will defray the postage, all 
-or any portion of ‘The Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution,’ for the years 1906—7— 
-8-11-12-13-14-17-18 complete ; 1909 lacking June, 
July, Aug. Sept; 1910 lacking one number 
-(October); 1915 lacking May; 1916 lacking Feb- 
;ruary and May. Ss. 

Ashfield, Bedford. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EprrortAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Adver- 
-tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 

- our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
@ guarantee of good faith. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
‘be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
- signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
. Of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WueEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 


to put in the top left-hand eon the envelope 


the number of the page of ‘N to which the 


letter refers. 

CoRRESFONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS.—Rowland Jones 
(1722-1774) is said by Rowlands to have been the 
son of John Williams, but appears on the ‘ Roll ” 
of the Inner Temple as the son of William Jones 
of Bachellyn Lilanbedrog, Carnarvonshire. He is 
usually described as of Broom Hall, near Pwll- 
helie. He died in Hamilton Street, Hanover 
Square, London, leaving two daughters and a son. 

FRANcIscuS TURRETTINUS (12 S. vii. 150).— 
Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE writes: ‘ De Necessaria 


Secessione Nostra ab Ecclesia Romana, &c.’ was 


published in two parts at Geneva in 1688, and a 
further edition, also in two parts, in 1691. Both 
these are quarto, and may be seen at the British 
Museum. 

C. M.—The legend Britt. omn. Rex stands for 
Britanniarum omnium Rex, the double t being the 
ordinary sign of the plural, as in pp= paginae 3 : 
mss. =manuscripta, and the m in “N or M” 
which is a contraction for nn =nomina. 

Mr. THOS. RATCLIFFE.—‘ Hudibras Redivivus’ 
(by Ned Ward) was published in 12 pts. forming 
one volume, London, 1705-7. <A second edition 
of No. 1 with an apology appeared in 1708 and 
second editions of Nos. 2 and 3 in 1709. A second 
volume, also of 12 pts., was printed in1707. Both 
vols. together are scarce. See Lowndes’ ‘ Bib- 
liographer’s Manual.’ 
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